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of raw material to the saleable article at least three distinct grades
of personnel are generally recognized : the rank and file, operative
foremen, departmental manager, and factory or office managers ;
and, over all, the controllers who may still be heads of individual
firms, or the salaried general managers of combines or groups.
The functions of each class of men concerned as producers or
controllers are special to each class as, of course, are the content
of knowledge, kind of experience, and dominant factor of per-
sonality. Thus the overlooker must know his job in its particular
details and also as relative to other operations; his training and
frame of mind, as related to his daily work, will differ from those
of the sizer, the warehouseman, the clerk, and the weaver. The
departmental manager, and in his grade the chief of a firm or
combination, must have his particular knowledge, experience,
viewpoint and dominant characteristics. Technical education in
an efficient system of public education is linked up organically
with an efficient system of industry. As education is a prime
necessity of a true democracy, so technical education is the
necessity of a prosperous industrial community. The lesson of
the success of our national industry in times past, and of that
more recently of our competitors in Germany, America, and
Japan is that industry can only prosper with a sufficiently
intelligent and efficiently trained personnel in all ranks. The
natural dexterity of the craftsman, and the inherent alertness and
business capacity of the controller are to-day not enough: they
must be trained, by development within an appropriate atmo-
sphere of ordered instruction and experimentation, and one as
varied and wide as is reasonably possible.
The education of the young rank and file in the textile industry
has proceeded so long that to-day it is pretty well standardized.
The operative enters the evening textile department, at sixteen
years of age, after one or two years in a junior institution or
continuation school, and starts upon a three years' course of
part-time study, requiring attendance for three evenings of two
hours weekly for some thirty weeks in the winter months. His
studies cover the theory and practice of weaving or spinning, and
mathematics, mechanics, machine drawing, and art or chemistry,
as may be readily applied to one or other of the main divisions
of the textile industry. Such a craft course but serves as a basis
of a more advanced course of two further years, in manufacturing
and design, inclusive of a special study of ancilliary subjects as
economics, engineering, and more chemistry, so that he may
obtain the full technological certificate of the City and Guilds of
London Institute. The ordinary operative will be content with
two or three years of the general foundation course, as an intro-
duction to a narrowed or intensive course of definite craft instruc-
tion, as machinist, overlooker, tape sizer, warehouseman, painter,
finisher, or other sectional occupation. It will be the student of
greater ambition capacity and with interest in an intellectual
pursuit who will take the two further years leading up to his final
certificate. Such a student may hope to have ultimately the